HISTORY OF  DHUFAR

the rewards of frankincense; and Al Kathir, who fish and
farm and trade from villages in the plain. For the rainy
months of summer when the seas are too stormy to be
usable by native craft, there is a general exodus1 from the
plains to the mountains, where frankincense groves require
harvesters and milk is in abundance.

Well water is plentiful, generally at a fathom's depth
round the villages, and but for the paralysing hand of a
wayward tribalism, artesian wells would probably make
the whole plain blossom. Beneath the coco-nut groves
wells, mostly served by slaves, bulls or camels, minister to
fields of lucerne, sugar cane, plantains, wheat, millet,
cotton and indigo. A sixteenth share of each crop must
go as taxes to government, whose coffers otherwise receive
only a nominal 5 per cent, share of the mountain produce.
Here prevails the 'good old rule, the simple plan, that he
shall take who has the power, and he shall keep who can/
and if the Sultan's writ runs strong along the coast, in the
mountains it is a doubtful and variable quantity.

Ethnologically Dhufar is as much an enclave as it is
geographically. Tribal tradition is one of anarchy - of long
internecine strife, alternating with short periods of sporadic
government. No recorded history is to be found among
the natives, though I was at pains to enquire from every
literate resident. But illiteracy is general, and only the
old Qadhi could tell a coherent though disconnected story
of Dhufar's past. The people, composed of warlike and
rival tribes, have always found law and order irksome.

1 This movement finds a parallel in two other seasonal movements of
man in South-east Arabia - the migration to the gardens for the ripening
date-harvest of Oman, and to the Trucial coast for the summer pearl
fisheries.
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